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THE PAMPA OF ARGENTINA 

By WALTER S. TOWER 

University of Chicago 

Few regions in the world affect the observer as does the Pampa of Argen- 
tina. Only by crossing and recrossing it can one appreciate fully its ap- 
parently infinite distances and get that impression of vastness which comes 
in mid-ocean and in great deserts where one gazes interminably at the 
horizon. One must see it to realize the almost boundless expanse of grass- 
covered plain, originally with hardly a tree or a bush to vary the scene over 
the endless miles which stretch away to an unbroken horizon. Here, valleys 
and rocks and sparkling streams are meaningless names, and all the world, 
so far as one knows, is a monotone of green. 

Where man has planted them, trees grow well and, like the bulky 
eucalyptus, stand up boldly against the sky, quite out of harmony with the 
dominant flatness, with an effect much like that obtained by grafting a 
Gothic spire on one of the horizontal, patio houses of a Pampa estancia. 
Eanch houses, too, may notch the skyline, but always in a way which brings 
into relief their insignificance and their isolation. Lone windmills, like 
giant skeletons in full stride, suggest a touch of the unreal. Here and 
there an expanse of water appears, half concealed in its swale, behind rank 
borders of rush and sedge, shallow and uninviting, but flaming with the gay 
plumage of water fowl. In the distance are cattle or sheep or a patch of 
yellow where a ripening grainfield tells of man's effort to conquer these 
vast spaces for his own enrichment. 

Extent 
The common use of the word pampa makes it almost synonymous with 
1 ' plain. ' ' In Argentina, however, La Pampa is a name applied to only a 
part of the plains (pampas) which are so extensive in that country. As 
the Argentino thinks of it, the Pampa is an area of about 250,000 square 
miles, lying mainly between 30° and 40° S., and extending from the At- 
lantic coast westward for a maximum distance of about 400 miles. The 
eastern limit follows the coast and the Rio Parana, while the landward 
limit, marked by the transition from grass to bush or forest, is a curved 
line running from the coast south of Bahia Blanca northwestward into the 
province of San Luis and thence northeastward to the Rio Parana above 
the city of Santa Fe (Fig. 2). Within these limits are included all of the 
province of Buenos Aires and parts of the provinces of Santa Fe, Cordoba, 
San Luis, and Pampa Central. By some the southern part of Entre Rios 
province would be included, but that is a somewhat different type of region. 
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Important Aspects 
Drainage 
The general idea of the Pampa as a great grassy tract, low, flat, and fer- 
tile, carries only an inadequate concept of what the region really is. Other 
aspects such as location, drainage, climate, and the landscape of the region 
are no less important. Any map of the region (Fig. 2) will show how open 
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Fig. 2— Sketch map of the vegetation about the Pampa of Argentina. Scale, 1:15,000,000. Modified 
from vegetation maps of South America by M. E. Hardy (Oxford Wall Maps) and J. F. Unstead and 
E. G. R. Taylor (Philips' Comparative Series of Wall Atlases). Abbreviations: B. A., Buenos Aires; L. P., 
La Plata; S. F., Santa F6; C, C6rdoba; Me., Mendoza; B. B., Bahia Blanca. 

its eastern margin is to approach from the ocean and by the deep lower 
course of the Parana, giving the Pampa an unsurpassed location with ref- 
erence to great natural highways. 

On the other hand the Pampa is so low, so flat, and so young that no 
large rivers and few small ones flow through it to extend the natural routes 
of transportation toward the interior. Thus in the course of about 400 
miles the Parana receives only two sizable tributaries, the Rio Carcarafia 
and the Rio Salado, neither of them readily navigable; while only a few 
small, non-navigable streams (like the Salado of Buenos Aires province) 
enter the ocean and the estuary. As a result of the small number and 
diminutive size of the streams, seasonal or permanent wet lands are found 
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in most sections, especially toward the coast, where they have retarded 
farming (Fig. 6), and the importance of underground water supplies to 
man and animals is greater than in many other plains. 

Climate 
A good climate is another important aspect of the Pampa. The maxima 
in mid-summer may run high, but the normal temperatures for the warm 
season are not extreme (Table I). On the other hand, in winter, there are 

Table I — Temperature Data for Typical Pampa Stations 
Mean Monthly (in degrees Centigrade) 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



Ceres (north) 

Bahia Blanca (south). 
Buenos Aires (east)-.. 
Victorica (west) 



25.5 
21.5 
23.1 
23.9 



24.8 
21.0 
22.8 
21.9 



22.0 
18.9 
20.9 
18.5 



18.8 
15.2 
16.6 
14.7 



15.8 
11.2 
13.3 
10.5 



13.1 

7.7 
10.6 
7.5 



12.9 
7.5 

10.1 
7.2 



12.9 
8.5 

11.3 
7.6 



17.2 
11.4 
13.4 
11.6 



19.2 
13.9 
16.1 
14.5 



21.7 
17.4 
19-6 

18.8 



24.4 
19.7 
21.9 
21.9 







Mean Minima 




A bsolute Minima 




May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 




Ceres 

Bahia Blanca 

Buenos Aires 

Victorica 


10,1 
7.1 
8.2 
4.5 


7.4 
4.5 
5.7 
0.5 


6.4 
3.7 

5.8 
0.5 


5.7 
3.8 
5.9 
1.3 


9.2 
63 

7.7 
4.3 


—7. 
-5.2 
-5. 
—11. 







few places that can ever properly be described as cold (minima, Table I). 
Snow is uncommon over most of the Pampa and is unknown in much of it. 
Palms grow very well in the open squares of Buenos Aires (34° S.), common 
vegetables may be seen growing thereabouts every month in the year, and 
plowing and seeding may be done in midwinter. 



Rainfall 
The rainfall of the Pampa is moderate to light, decreasing enough from 
coast to interior (Fig. 3) to make the western margin semi-arid, for there 
the amount (less than 16 inches) will support only drought-resisting plants. 
It must be remembered, however, that while the rate of evaporation is 
typically high, most of the rain comes during the warmer six months, the 
removal of rain by surface run-off is unusually low, and the water table is 
within a few feet of the surface. Thus the availability of water for plants 
probably is greater than in many other areas receiving like amounts of 
rain. As in all such regions there are sharp oscillations of rainfall, above 
and below the normal (Fig. 4), with consequent periods of abundance, 
separated by years of drought and crop shortage. One of these fluctua- 
tions and its effects on a staple crop are shown in Table II. The seasonal 
distribution of rainfall ordinarily insures an almost ideal harvest time, but 
now and then persistent heavy rains may cause much damage to ripening 
crops. Thus a striking combination of favorable aspects makes the Pampa 
stand out conspicuously among the famous plains of the several continents. 
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Table II — Variation in Rainfall, Corn Crop, and Export 



Year 


Rainfall of 
Growing Season 


Area Sown 


Production 


Export 


1905-06 


462 mm. 
268 mm. 


2,717,300 hectares 
2,851,300 hectares 


4,951,000 tons 
1,823,000 tons 


2,693,000 tons 
1,276,000 tons 


1906-07 





Handicaps to Progress 
Early Settlements 

With almost ideal conditions for colonization afforded by easy access 
from the Atlantic to vast grassy plains with a desirable climate, this Ar- 
gentine Pampa should have be- 
come an important center for 
European population early in 
the development of South Amer- 
ica. As a matter of fact, soon 
after the discovery of the con- 
tinent, glowing accounts of the 
region, brought back by such 
explorers as De Solis and Cabot, 
led the Spanish to make plans 
for the occupation of the lands 
about the Rio de la Plata. The 
first attempt to establish a 
colony at the site of Buenos 
Aires (about 1536) failed, as 
did a second venture at the 
same place six or seven years 
later, presumably because the 
sites along the estuary, unpro- 
tected by any barrier, were un- 
tenable by a small colony in the 
face of hostility from the In- 
dians. 

After the failure of the early 
ventures at Buenos Aires, thirty 
years elapsed before the found- 
ing of Santa Fe (1573) by set- 
tlers from Asuncion. This 
marked the beginning of per- 
manent European occupation of 
the region. Whether Santa Fe FlG# 3—Sketcn ma P °* tne rainfall of Argentina. 

, , . Scale, 1:32,000,000. Based on PI. 17 of Walter G. Davis' 

Succeeded because the Site near " Climate of the Argentine Republic" (in Vol. 3 of the 

the mouth of the Salado Was "Agricultural and Pastoral Census of the Argentine 

i , . . ., Republic in 1908," Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, 

better protected than those on 1909). 
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the estuary, or Indian opposition was less in the north, or the Spanish 
power was stronger, cannot be determined, but the Santa Fe settlers soon 
found that their main support lay in hunting the wild cattle and horses, 
which had multiplied to great numbers from the animals left by the earlier 
colonists. 

The river route naturally favored the extension of settlement southward 
from Santa Fe. With the need for a town on the estuary a third attempt 
at Buenos Aires (1580) proved successful, the same site having been chosen 
each time because it was about the only place where the shore was not 
marshy and where the mouth of a small stream provided some shelter for 
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Fig. 4— Graph of rainfall at Buenos Aires, 1861-1907. Based in part on PI. 26 of W. G. Davis' "Climate 
of the Argentine Republic." 

boats. Thus there began, in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, the 
Spanish occupation of one of the best parts of their vast colonial empire. 
Most of the time which has elapsed since then, however, has been marked 
by comparatively little change from the conditions surrounding those 
earliest settlements. Population increased and spread slowly from the 
river towns toward the interior, but dependence on animal products con- 
tinued to be almost the sole basis of support. 



Trade Limitations 
For nearly three centuries after the founding of Buenos Aires, there 
was not much chance for the Pampa to develop trade in crop products. 
Whatever the condition of Spanish administration and the inclination of 
the colonists might have been, they could not have changed the fact that 
world trade in agricultural products was comparatively small in those 
times, was mainly not in the kinds of products for which the Pampa was 
best suited, and, so far as needed, such crop products as the Pampa could 
furnish were readily supplied from places closer to the markets. However, 
the lack of staples of trade must not be emphasized too strongly in account- 
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ing for the backwardness of the region, because the pastoral products were 
from the beginning, and increasingly as time went on, in demand in Euro- 
pean markets, if not elsewhere; and few places were then, any more than 
they are now, more favored by nature than was the Pampa for production 
of and trade in such goods. 

Contraband Trade 
Thus, although the first settlers found a convenient basis of existence in 
hunting the animals which then roamed the grasslands, few of the products 
could be handled profitably over the prescribed route via the Isthmus of 
Panama to Spain. A less restricted trade was necessary if the settlements 
were to live ; hence comparatively early a contraband trade was carried on 
through the convenient river ports or Buenos Aires, by which means the 
people of the Pampa disposed of their surplus (hides and skins mainly) and 
secured at not too exorbitant prices those European goods which they 
needed. Only through contraband trade could the region progress even 
as slowly as is known to have been the case ; but illicit intercourse developed 
many undesirable conditions, from which the region recovered slowly, and 
it stimulated no such growth as would have come from freedom of trade 
through the Pampa ports. 

Kemoval of ^Restrictions 
The far-reaching effects of the various handicaps, mainly political, ap- 
pear in many aspects of colonial development. Thus the early importance 
of the interior sections of Argentina, such as arid Mendoza (then the Cuyo 
province of Chile) and Tucuman, appears to have been fully as great as 
that in the much more favored Pampa section. Later the progress in the 
Pampa was much more rapid, when some of the restrictive regulations were 
removed (1774-1778) and trade was permitted direct from Buenos Aires to 
the home country, as well as to the other colonies and foreign countries. The 
trade and the population of Buenos Aires are said to have shown in twenty 
years a development much greater than had been wrought in the preceding 
two hundred years. It is true, of course, that the conditions of world trade 
had changed during the long period of restricted intercourse; but it is 
undeniable that the removal of restrictions permitted for the first time the 
trend of events to be directed by the natural advantages of the region. 

Political Troubles 
Unfortunately, however, the influences of natural advantages were un- 
hampered for only a few years, when they again were thrust into the back- 
ground by the conditions incident to the "War for Independence and the 
subsequent interval of domestic trouble. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the course of events, again largely political, kept nearly 
stationary all aspects of material development. This stagnation is indicated 
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by the growth of population from an estimated number of 800,000 or 
900,000 (about 1800) for the whole republic to not more than 1,250,000 
some sixty years later, a rate of increase slower than what natural increase 
normally would provide. Buenos Aires, too, stood nearly still in spite of 
the new opportunity to serve as the commercial center for a wide area sur- 
rounding the Pampa, from Mendoza to Paraguay; for, whereas the city is 
credited with an increase of more than 30,000 population in the last two 
decades of the eighteenth century, its increase in the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century is estimated at little more than 10,000. In fact, as 
recently as 1870 the conditions in the Argentine Pampa were but very little 
different from those surrounding the simple pastoral communities which 
had been started three hundred years before. It is true there were more 
people. A new type, the gcrncho, with a picturesque dress to suit his life 
in the saddle, had been produced. There were more animals; sheep were 
raised along with the cattle, and animals were now private property instead 
of wild herds. Cities had been founded and had grown, both along the 
river and farther inland. Trade had increased in variety and in volume. 
But the development was largely a difference of degree rather than kind 
and nowhere approached what the natural advantages of the region would 
permit. 

Influences in Recent Development 

The modern aspects of Pampa development began (about 1870) with 
the appearance of new forces which released the region from its long period 
of stagnation. Prominent among those forces were the final settlement of 
domestic political problems, the improvement of transportation, both in- 
ternal and external, the beginning of new and much larger immigration 
(especially Italian), fencing of the grazing lands, increased planting of 
forage crops (especially alfalfa) for fattening cattle, and the expansion 
of world markets for agricultural and pastoral products. All natural ad- 
vantages now were free to operate, so that the tendencies since that time 
have revealed the true character of the region. 

Poor Transportation 
Lack of efficient means of transportation always had been one of the 
great handicaps for the places more than a score or so miles away from the 
ports. The closure of the Parana to foreign craft (prior to 1854) had 
lessened the influence of that highway. Absence of navigable streams in- 
tersecting the Pampa made land haul the only means of transport until 
railroads appeared (after 1857). Land travel was difficult, especially in 
wet weather, because imperfect drainage, deep, fine soil, and lack of road 
building material made it impossible to develop a system of good wagon 
roads. Thus poor transportation had helped to keep the whole region 
dependent on pastoral activities. 
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Railroads 
The advent of railroads, therefore, here even more than in the prairies 
of the United States, opened new prospects for a vast fertile region. From 
the beginning, Buenos Aires was the chief center from which railroads 
radiated to the west, northwest, and south ; so that to the advantages which 
the city enjoyed naturally, because of its relationship to the river routes 
and the head of the estuary, there were added the benefits of an ever length- 
ening mileage of railroads through the Pampa. Flatness of surface, absence 
of valleys or streams to be crossed, mildness of climate, all contributed to 
ease and economy of construction and operation of railroads. But on the 
other hand there were some serious disadvantages arising from the neces- 
sity of importing nearly all the materials for construction (except ties) 
and the rolling stock, and from complete dependence on foreign supplies 
of fuel. Despite these drawbacks, however, lines soon tapped nearly all 
parts of the Pampa and now make a complete network, with the principal 
center at Buenos Aires (Fig. 6), and others at Rosario, Bahia Blanca, and 
Santa Fe, thus providing each part of the region with its own convenient 
outlet for ocean shipment. Of the total mileage of railroads in the re- 
public in 1914, approximately 65 per cent (14,000 miles) is in the Pampa, 
making it the only part of the country, and one of the few sections of the 
continent, that has any approach toward adequate transportation facilities. 
Shortness of rail haul to and from the ports, hardly more than 200 miles for 
any large area, is now one of the conspicuous advantages of the Pampa. 

Immigration 
Railroad building and increase of immigration went hand in hand, and 
for the first time the growth of population was conspicuous. Attractive 
as it is, the Pampa had acquired only a small population in nearly three 
centuries of Spanish occupation. During the colonial period emigration to 
La Plata settlements seems never to have been encouraged by the Spanish 
authorities; other nationalities were excluded, and as a result the growth 
of the European element was very slow. There was no reason among these 
pastoral people for any large number of negro slaves, and the native In- 
dians of the region were less inclined than tribes elsewhere to racial ad- 
mixture with the conquerors. As a result, fortunately for the future 
republic, Argentina entered its period of independence with a very sparse 
population, not exceeding 900,000, probably not more than half of which 
was in the Pampa. Buenos Aires was the only important Pampa center, 
with not more than 30,000 people. During the first decades of indepen- 
dence, also, population grew hardly more than the natural increase would 
provide, and immigration was so small as to be negligible. Domestic con- 
ditions in Argentina and the superior attractions of other places, especially 
the United States, may be held mainly responsible for this almost complete 
lack of immigration into the republic until after 1850. About that time, 
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however, a steady influx began. Conditions in some of the European 
countries, especially Italy, were such as greatly to increase emigration. 
The opportunities in the Pampa became more and more attractive to Eu- 
ropeans, especially those of Mediterranean lands ; and so, within two de- 
cades, tens and then scores of thousands of immigrants were being welcomed 
annually, nearly all of them settling in the Pampa or its commercial centers. 

Farming 
This rapidly increasing population offered a larger supply to labor than 
the pastoral activities required or could absorb. The development of farm- 
ing followed then as a natural result of improved transportation and greater 
population. Farming also was stimulated by changes outside of Argen- 
tina, which increased the markets for the kinds of crops which the Pampa 
would produce most readily, that is, the cereal crops of middle latitudes. 
The progress of manufacturing and accompanying aspects of development 
(after the middle of the nineteenth century) forced western European 
countries to become habitual importers of foodstuffs, a tendency which be- 
came marked during the years when the Pampa was being opened to farm- 
ing. There also was in neighboring sections of South America, especially 
in Brazil, opportunity for disposing of increasing amounts of flour, grain, 
and meat. Expansion of leather-working and woolen industries led to 
more demand and better prices for the old staples of trade, while the intro- 
duction of refrigeration changed the whole future of meat production, by 
making possible the shipment of fresh (frozen or chilled) meat across the 
tropics to northern markets. Sheep carcasses heretofore largely rendered 
into tallow (if used at all) now became salable as frozen mutton, and cattle 
previously shipped alive (with large losses) or in the cheap form of dried 
and salted beef (tasajo), now could be slaughtered locally and the meat 
sold at rising prices in more exacting markets. 



The Progress of Grazing and Farming 

The effect of all the new forces, appearing within a space of twenty years, 

was, first, to open a new era for the old pastoral activities of the Pampa, as 

indicated by the increase in the number of cattle and sheep in the republic 

(Table III), most of this increase being in the Pampa (Figs. 13 and 14) ; 

Table III — Increase in Number of Cattle and Sheep in Argentina 



Year 


Number of Cattle 


Number of Sheep 


Year 


Number of Cattle 


Number of Sheep 


1864* 


10,215,000 

(?) 
14,171,000 (1884) 
21,961,000 


23,000,000 
41,000,000 
61.000,000 
66,701,000 


1895 


21,700.000 
29,116,000 
29,016,000 
30,796,000 


74,379,000 


1870* 


1908 


67,211,000 


1880* 


1912* 


80.401,000 


1888.. 


1916 


81,185,000 









* Estimated. 

and, second, and more important, to start the period of cereal farming, 
which typifies the present. 
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Increase of Cultivated Area 

In spite of excellent opportunities for raising a variety of crops, the 
Pampa communities had been for many years importing common food- 

Table IV — Increase in Argentine Population and Area Tilled 



Year 


Acreage of Crops 


Whereof in 
Pampa Provinces 


Population 


Whereof in 
Pampa Provinces 


1800 


(?) acres 
506.000(1864) 
1.450.000 
7.430.000 
12,000,000 
46.700.000 
60,000,000 (approx.) 


57# 

77 
89 


800,000 (?) 
1,160,000 
2,231,000 
3.158.000 
3.954.000 
7 171 900 
7.'950,'000 (approx.) 




1857 




1872 


51% 


1888 




1895 


61 


1910 


69 


1915 









stuffs. Wheat and wheat flour, for instance, were sent regularly from 
southern Brazil to the Buenos Aires market as late as 1870. Not as much 
as one acre per capita was then under cultivation in the republic (Table 
IV), and of the Pampa only 
the northernmost parts had been 
touched, mainly to raise corn. 
When the change came, however, 
the acreage cultivated increased 
with amazing rapidity (Table IV), 
for in the first twenty years of 
expansion the area of crop lands 
increased more than fourfold, and 
in the next twenty years the in- 
crease was more than fourfold 
again. In forty years the area 
tilled has risen from less than one 
acre to nearly eight acres per 
capita. This present figure is ex- 
traordinary, because it is exceeded 
in no other country in the world 
and was reached during a period 

Of rapid growth of population. FlG . 5 -Cartogram showing the distribution of 

Concentration of farming in the crop lands in Argentina in 1910 and their increase 

p . since 18 9 & - Scale. 1:36,000,000. For province names 

Pampa, and the failure of its pro- see Fig. 3. Figs. 5-8 and 13-16 are based on the "Agri- 

OTPSS to be rpflppfpd bv fldiappnt cultural and Pastoral Census of 1908 " and the annual 

gress TO De renectea Dy adjacent "Agricultural Statistics "published by the Argentine 

areas, is Shown by the distribution Ministry of Agriculture. 

of cultivated land (Fig. 5) and the percentages of Table IV. 




Character of Crops 

Most of the development has been of the simple sort, typical of humid 
grassy plains in the early stages of tillage. Cultivation of large tracts by 
machine methods, greatly favored by the nature of the region, small average 
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Fig. 6— Sketch map showing the railroad density and the cultivation intensity of the Pampa provinces 
of Argentina. Scale, 1:7,250,000. Abbreviations as in Fig. 1. R.=Rosario. 
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yields, and dependence on a few easily marketed crops are characteristic of 
all parts. Wheat, corn, oats, flax, and alfalfa almost monopolize the crop 
land of the Pampa (Fig. 7), the distribution and extent of the several crops 
being shown by Figure 8, which shows also the small share of these crops 
belonging to the rest of the republic. Cereals, however, are not the only 
crops for which the Pampa is adapted, for its location gives it the climatic 
conditions under which subtropical and middle-latitude products meet. 
With labor available, the northern edge might raise much cotton, being 
similar to the Texas cotton belt (Table V) ; tobacco can be raised widely; 

Table V — Climatic Data for Ceres (Northern Margin of the Pampa) 
and Waco (Texas Cotton Belt) 

Temperatures — Mean Monthly (in degrees Fahrenheit) 





June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. Nov. 


Dec. 
76 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


Ceres 


56 


55 


55 


63 


66 


71 


78 


77 


72 


66 


60 




Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Waco 


52 


48 


51 


58 


67 | 75 


82 


85 


85 


78 


67 


57 








1 


lainfal 


— Mean Monthly (in 


inches) 










June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


Ceres 


0.4 


0.5 


0.8 


1.1 


2.5 


3.5 


4.2 


4.5 


4.6 


4.5 


3.2 


1.1 




DEC. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Waco 


2.7 


1.9 


2.9 


2.4 


3.9 


4.3 


4.5 


3.2 


2.1 


2.2 


3.1 


2.2 



and all the common field crops, vegetables, and nontropical fruits will find 
satisfactory conditions. So far, however, most of these possibilities have 
little or no place in the region, and it seems somewhat paradoxical for the 
Pampa to be sending great amounts of breadstuffs to Europe, while it buys 
potatoes from France, eggs from Italy, and canned foods of all sorts, at 
high prices. The chief reason for this condition probably is that develop- 
ment has not yet reached the stage which would make diversified crops 
logical parts of the average farm activity. But as agricultural evolution 
goes forward, the Pampa must become an even more important factor in 
the production of foodstuffs and other staple crops. 



Problems 
In spite of its rapid expansion, Pampa farming has some serious problems 
still to be solved before it can reach its highest development. Transporta- 
tion, labor, extent of lands too wet for crops unless artificially drained, 
methods of production and handling of crops, losses of various sorts, the 
presence of enormous land holdings, and the persistence of the grazing in- 
terests; all present conditions which are unfavorable to a speedy realization 
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of the full possibilities of the region. Thus with only about one-third the 
available area under crops, it may be a long time before farming covers as 
much of the Pampa as it should. 

Handling Products 
Facilities for handling crop products still are far from adequate. The 
lack of elevators compels the handling of grain in bags (Figs. 9 and 11), 

which costs the farmers millions 
of dollars (from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000) a year and com- 
monly involves much loss of 
grain in handling. Storage of 
corn, on the farms, in the prim- 
itive cribs (trojes) made of corn- 
stalks (Fig. 10), paves the way 
for severe damage when the 
after-harvest season is marked by 
unusually abundant rain. The 
needs of most sections cannot 
be met by the long hauls over 
poor roads to railroads con- 
gested with after-harvest traffic. 
More railroads, a system of 
country grain elevators, and 
more storage capacity in the 
ports depend only on interest- 
ing more capital in such enter- 
prises ; but building a system of 
good roads is a very different 
problem, inasmuch as fine soil, 
poorly drained flat land, and 
lack of road-making material 
are the rule. 



Seasonal Labor 
The population is much too 
small to cultivate all the land 
that is available. It is incon- 
ceivable that only about 6,000,- 
000 people (the total in the 
Pampa) could provide labor 
enough to cultivate upwards of 160,000,000 of acres. In fact, the harvest 
now is completed only with the help of migratory laborers from Italy and 
Spain, the number of these seasonal immigrants running as high as 150,000 




FrG. 7— Graph showing the areas in millions of hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2j^ acres) devoted to the principal crops 
in Argentina from 1890 to 1910. The inset represents the 
ratio of cultivated and arable land to the total area of 
Argentina. 
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in normal years. Agricultural colonizing is encouraged by both public 
and private interests, but progress through these agencies has been slow, 
because of the high prices demanded for land. 




Fig. 8— Four cartograms showing: the distribution of the wheat, corn, linseed, and alfalfa crops in 
Argentina in 1910 and their increase since 1895. Scale of each, 1:36,000,000. 

Droughts and Locusts 
Liability to drought and locust plagues, expectable in all such new re- 
gions, has perhaps helped to discourage farming in some sections. The 




FTG. 9. 




Fig. 10. 

Fig. 9— A Pampa road in dry weather, and grain on the way to the railroad. 
Fig. 10— A corn crib (troje), and the preparation of corn for shipment. 
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Fig. 11. 




Fig. 12. 



Fig. 11— Typical after-harvest scene at the railroad station. Thousands of tons of grain in sacks 
stacked in the open. 

Fig. 12— The water front at Rosario, one of the Pampa ports on the Rio Parana. Note the high bank 
which determined the location of the city. 
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drought factor, however, is less serious than some seem to believe and pre- 
sumably will diminish as farming methods are improved. Losses from 
unseasonable heavy rains are perhaps just as serious but not so prominently 
mentioned. Invasions of locusts have led to serious losses at times; but, 
judging from other cases, that factor will disappear as tillage is extended 
widely and adjacent areas are populated. 




Large Estates 



CATTLE, 1908 

lljOOGiOOOj status in 1895 
f head ) increasesince 



Enormous estates (latifundia) , 
reckoned in hundreds of square 
miles, are common to all parts of 
the Pampa — a logical heritage 
from a pastoral era. Many of these 
estates are made up of land that 
is ideal for cereals but bears no 
crops to be harvested. Subdivision 
of some of these great tracts is 
going on, as shown by recent in- 
vestigations, but less rapidly than 
is desirable ; while, on many estates, 
tenant farming is encouraged, 
mainly as a means of extending 
alfalfa lands for fattening cattle. 
Various reasons may account for 
such a condition. The profits from 
cattle or sheep raising, conducted 
on the gigantic scale typical of 
these estancias, may give the owner 
an income large enough to gratify all desires. Hence there is little in- 
centive for such owners either to embark in farming or dispose of their 
land to farming colonists. Other great cattle and sheep estancias persist 
because they are too far away from transportation to make crop raising as 
convenient or as profitable as grazing, because the market price of the land 
is increasing so rapidly as to tempt the owner to hold for still further rise 
in prices, because labor is unavailable, and so on. Of all the problems con- 
fronting agricultural expansion, this one of size of holdings is probably the 
most serious because it seems to be the most difficult to remedy. Just as 
long as the large estates persist much of the Pampa will remain untilled, 
and much of the area tilled will suffer from poor methods and the other 
common ills of tenant farming. There is no public domain in the Pampa 
to offer immigrants the lure of cheap land ; instead, all Pampa land has a 
price, largely fixed by transportation facilities, rainfall, and level of the 
water table, but also affected by speculation, and in most cases beyond the 
reach of the average immigrant's capital. 



Fig. 13— Cartogram showing the distribution of 
cattle in Argentina in 1908 and their increase since 
1895. Scale, 1:36,000,000. 
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The Cattle Industry 
It is, of course, impossible to bring farming into a pastoral region, as 
the Pampa was, without modifying grazing activities. Thus the century- 
old practice of range grazing of cattle on native grasses has been replaced 
by universal dependence on fenced pasturage and the practice of fattening 
on some introduced forage crop like alfalfa or (recently) corn. These 
changes have nearly eliminated the 
picturesque figure of the gmicho, a 
typical product of the Pampa, but 
they have paved the way for better 
cattle and larger profits for the 
estancieros. The development of 
refrigerating plants and packing 
houses in the ports also has made 
it desirable to produce a better 
quality of beef than was available 
or necessary in the days when the 
wasteful saladero and cheap tasajo 
ruled. Despite these changes and 
the diversion of some 50,000,000 
acres to crops, the Pampa still 
dominates the cattle industry of 
the country, the number of cattle 
there has increased slightly (Fig. 
13), and the returns from the 
industry are nearly doubled. Thus 
good steers which brought less 
than $30 per head in Buenos Aires 

fifteen years ago, lately have sold close to $60, with extra quality priced 
still higher. Partly as a result of its own progress in beef production 
and partly as a result of declining surplus elsewhere, the Pampa has be- 
come the chief supply region in world beef trade. The development of 
farming, therefore, has been accompanied by much improvement in the 
cattle industry, with promise of further advance as forage supplies are 
increased and more fully utilized. Great quantities of ensilage, incidental 
to corn production, now largely go to waste, while the natural fitness of the 
Pampa for dairying has hardly been realized yet. 

Sheep and Swine 
Sheep raising, on the other hand, shows a marked decline in the Pampa 
as crops have become more general. In the province of Buenos Aires alone, 
there were upwards of 52,000,000 sheep in 1895; at the 1908 census there 
were only two-thirds as many. Other Pampa provinces show a similar 
tendency, but the Pampa still is the mainstay of sheep raising (Fig. 14). 




Fig. 14— Cartogram showing the distribution of 
sheep in Argentina in 1908 and their increase and 
decrease since 1895. Scale, 1:36,000,000. 
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Without developments elsewhere to balance the shrinkage in the Pampa, 
sheep have lost in relative importance in the country, despite better markets 
and enhanced prices for their products. There has, however, been a con- 
siderable development in the southern territories — Rio Negro, Chubut, Santa 
Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego. It seems not unlikely that further displace- 
ment of the sheep industry, until it largely disappears, must result from 
expanding crop areas, since sheep do not seem to fit as cattle do into a 
system of general farming. Their place is quite sure to be filled by swine, 
especially in view of the kinds of crops to be raised and the ready market 
for pork products. With a mild climate reducing needs for winter housing, 
simplifying the problem of feeding, and lowering risks of loss from severe 
weather, cattle and swine raising seem to have an assured place in general 
farming. 



Relations of Progress to Commerce 

The rivalry between crop and pastoral products for first place in the 
trade from the Pampa did not become acute until about 1900 (Table VI), 
for up to that time the greater importance always was on the side of the 
older staples. The ultimate leadership of crop products, however, was as 
inevitable as the passage of time. They came to the front just about thirty 

Table VI — Average Annual Value of Agricultural and Pastoral Products 

in Export Trade 



Years 


Total 


Pastoral 


Agricultural 


1896-1900 


$138,260,000 
344.890,000 
480,300,000 


$ 83.750,000 
135,520,000 
188,200,000 


$ 50,350,000 


1906-1910 

1912 


198,100,000 
278,100,000 







years after real expansion of farming began, and since about 1905 the 
margin separating the value of crop exports from the value of animal 
exports has steadily widened. Thus in spite of the fact that most of its 
area still is devoted to animals, the Pampa commercially has become in 
effect a true agricultural region, the developments of three decades having 
surpassed those of three centuries. 

Increasingly efficient use of Pampa resources, for both animals and 
crops, has greatly stimulated the foreign trade of the country (Table VII), 







Table VII — Growth of 


Argentine Export Trade 


Years 


Average Annual Value 


Years 


Average Annual Value 


1861-65 


$20,200,000 
42,800,000 
65.250,000 


1891-95 

1901-05 


$104,300,000 


1871-75 


226,400,000 


1881-85 


1906-10 


344,890,000 









because of rapidly increasing surplus (Table VIII), and this growth of 
trade has lifted Argentina from a secondary position among the republics 
of South America to undisputed first rank, now far ahead of all former 
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Table VIII — Increase in Staple Exports from Pampa Centers 





Wheat and 


Flour (tons) 


Corn 


(tons) 


Flaxseed (tons) 




Buenos Aires 


Rosario 


Buenos Aires 


Rosario 


Buenos Aires 


Rosario 


1884 

1900 

1908. 


34.943 
466.015 
943.760 


44,203 

808,558 
1,078,360 


67,772 
265,856 
422,241 


3,433 

202.872 
766,855 


13,474 
55,509 
279,374 


2,288 

72,668 

360,727 



rivals. A pastoral Pampa kept the country behind Brazil and close to Chile 
in commercial importance; but a crop-raising Pampa has given Argentina 
a place among the first ten commercial nations of the world. Few other 
countries (only one in South America) equal it in the per capita value either 
of exports or of imports. Few others contribute so great supplies of food- 
stuffs to the world J s markets, and few others offer a better market for mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. Port improvements, costing hundreds of millions 
of dollars, have been necessary to provide for the constantly increasing 
traffic, as a result of which Buenos Aires, long hampered by a miserably 
poor harbor, is now one of the best equipped ports in the world. 



Effects on Population 

Agricultural and commercial expansion have provided the basis for a 
rapidly growing population, which is still far short of the capacity of the 
country. The population is mainly in the Pampa but is sparse even there 
(Fig. 16), density of population corresponding closely to percentage of 
land cultivated (Fig. 15). Large per capita value of trade and great bulk 
of wares to handle have called for an apparently undue share of the popu- 
lation (about one-third) in the commercial centers, the development of which 
has gone forward with almost unparalleled rapidity, particularly for those 
which lie along the Rio Parana and the coast. Buenos Aires, Rosario, and 
Bahia Blanca are the chief centers. Buenos Aires alone had attained much 
prominence prior to the period of expansion, but most of its importance 
is clearly in the later period, as indicated by its growth since 1888 from 
455,000 to more than 1,500,000 inhabitants. It now ranks second only to 
New York among the ports of the two Americas, and is the second great 
Latin city in the world. Rosario, a small town in 1870, now is the second 
city of the republic, with a population of 230,000, and ranks among the lead- 
ing trade centers of the continent (Fig. 12) ; and Bahia Blanca has grown 
in the last twenty-five years from almost nothing to a city of 75,000 in- 
habitants. The old provinces and cities of the Andean region meantime 
have been left far behind by this vigorous Pampa growth. 

Much of the growth of population has been due to immigration, amount- 
ing to upwards of 4,000,000 in the half-century following 1860. The op- 
portunities in the Pampa attracted people of many nationalities, but mainly 
Italians (2,500,000) and Spanish (850,000). Thus many new elements 
have been added, with important results: (1) the very small African infu- 
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sion (from colonial domestic servants) has been submerged to the vanish- 
ing point; (2) the mestizo type, originally less important here than else- 
where, has been reduced to a negligible fraction; (3) a conglomeration of 
European elements prevails to a greater degree than in any other section 

of the continent; (4) the present 
inhabitants of the Pampa are al- 
most as much Italian as Spanish; 
(5) an entirely new nationality is 
developing there out of this com- 
bination of sturdy European stocks, 
under conditions quite unlike, but 
in the main more desirable than 
those from which the various stocks 
came. 

As yet most of the rural Pampa 
population is living under condi- 
tions involving many disadvan- 
tages ; except for the quintas of the 
wealthy estancieros, dwellings are 
small and unattractive, presum- 
ably because of shortage of supply 
and cost of building material ; com- 
forts, as viewed from standards 
in the United States, are largely 
unknown; contact with the outside 
world is limited; and the higher 
interests of life find but small place. These aspects of Pampa life, how- 
ever, are little different from those characteristic of the Illinois prairies in 
early days. Time should eliminate present drawbacks; and, with good 
material as the basis and with favorable environment, the Pampa popula- 
tion should ultimately reach as high attainments as are possible in the 
continent. The only elements of uncertainty appear in the possible effects 
of monotony of landscape and singleness of agricultural pursuit. "Whether 
these will permit the production of a nation permanently virile and 
aggressive is still to be proved. 




Fig. 15— Sketch map showing, by provinces, the 
percentage of land .cultivated in 1910 in Argentina. 
Scale, 1:36,000,000. 



Conclusion 

The Argentine Pampa may be described, then, as a young, grassy plain, 
naturally ideal for pastoral and agricultural pursuits, wherein for a long 
time the primitive grazing interests were dominant and still hold a promi- 
nent place, but where steadily they are being forced to give way to the 
more profitable use of the land for crop raising and scientific breeding of 
animals. It must be thought of as a region in transition from relatively 
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small importance to one of great importance in general agricultural pro- 
duction. It is a region in which only a fraction of the possibilities so far 
has been utilized, but the utilization of that fraction, small as it is, has been 
sufficient to bring the country into the front rank of agricultural and com- 
mercial nations. Within the Pampa 
are found the larger share of 
population, of transportation facili- 
ties, of productive enterprises, and 
commercial activities of the re- 
public; so that, however closely 
the Pampa may have been rivaled 
by other less favored parts of the 
country in earlier years, it now 
stands so far ahead that it com- 
pletely overshadows all the rest. 
The Pampa is today unquestion- 
ably Argentina, and in that area 
of approximately 250,000 square 
miles are found also the main 
assets on which future Argentine 
development largely is to be based. 
With so dominant a part to be 
played by this region, it seems 
probable that Argentina will offer 
an ideal opportunity for observ- 
ing the evolution of a distinct nationality and its institutions in a great 
agricultural state. 
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Fig. 16— Sketch map showing, by provinces, the 
density of population of Argentina per square mile 
in 1911. 



